84                        SILENT IS THE VISTUIA
T am afraid," Lucia said simply.
"Afraid?" I was stunned. "Afraid of the Germans?"
*No," Lucia replied. "Afraid of one German."
There was a long silence. No silence is as quiet as the silence of a forest under the snow. An ill-defined feeling of fear crept over me, too*
**What is it, Lucia?" I asked, and she responded instantly, in an even, unhurried voice, as if anxious to get rid of her fears through a full confession.
She had been in the Underground ever since 1939. Her parents were dead, and she had no one but a brother, Lutek, a year younger, a member of an infantry regiment that continued fighting the Germans after the campaign in Poland was over, operating from the forests in the Holy Cross Mountains. In 1940, Lucia joined her brother's unit and served as a nurse, cook, soldier and liaison woman.
The forest units had spacious "barracks" dug out deep down under the ferns and tree roots. They had nailed together planks for their beds, stools and tables. They had underground rooms, and a "kitchen" filled with provisions bread, smoked meat, sausage, lard and milk Many of the boys came from the neighboring villages. They knew the lay of the country intimately. Several times the Germans attempted to smoke out of their holes the "Communists," as they were fond of calling the Polish guerrillas, but they never succeeded.
An old major gave the "forest men9* courses in military science. He had no home to go to, for his wife and children had been murdered by die Germans, and this forest dugout had become his home and these boys his family.
Lucia worked hard and was getting her bearings living as a *f orest woman," She would walk through the country dressed as a peasant girl, a sickle in her hand, as if going to harvest, or carrying a jug of milk for sale. The old major told her she was invaluable to the detachment. One mght the sentries signaled that a strong German